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mistaken notions of " self." The Christian heaven, as popularly
conceived, in which "I" is rewarded and preserved in per-
petuity, is, according to the Buddhist doctrine, only a temporary
state : its beatitude cannot be anything else, for in spite of good
acts the root-error is still present, and it offers no more than a
provisional salvation.

Many parables have been used to express the Buddhist doc-
trine of non-individuality.   I have taken upon myself to invent
my own simile, after the traditional style, which, I think, ex-
presses the idea satisfactorily.    The nature of a man or other
being may be likened to a river of which the source is undis-
covered.   Activity is the water.   As the river flows along seek-
ing the sea, several tributaries, from tiny brooks fo quite big
streams, come in to swell its waters.   The farmers along its
banks have dug irrigation channels and drain some water off and
spread it over the land.   The Government, under a big inland
waterways scheme, has also opened up canals joining the river
to other river systems, flowing towards different seas.   Part
of its course takes it through hot desert, where evaporation is
high.   In summer the river becomes shallow and broken up
into channels.   In the rains it swells with the drainage of a
huge area.   Along its banks stand several modern manufactur-
ing towns, which allow their sewage and all sorts of chemicals
to enter the stream.   Close to its mouth, it becomes a tidal
estuary and the water is brackish.   Some of the water of the
sea and of the river itself is evaporated and comes down in
rain all over the land and into other rivers and lakes, and
falls as snow on the mountains where is born the river's un-
known parent glacier.   The river exists : no one could deny that.
Geographers give it a name and draw it on their maps. But
which part of the water has the right to say, " I was and still
am the river ? "   It might well be that hardly one drop which
actually falls into the sea is identical with any other drop which
formed part of the river when it was still a glacier torrent.

The river's existence is undeniable, but the phenomenon of
its individuality cannot be called real.

Thirdly comes Anger. Here again we find a slight difference
from the common Western notions of anger. When Christ de-
nounced uncharitableness as the deadliest sin, Anger, driven
from its first line of defence, entrenched itself behind the ques-
tion of motive, and assumed a new name under which it hoped